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FEDERAL TRADE COMMIS- 
SION machinery began to spin out 
fair trade practice rules for the linen 
industry in New York City on October 
25. All persons in the linen industry 
were invited to attend hearings which 
will eventually culminate in a set of 
rules as important to linen consumers 
as to the linen industry. 

Methods of fiber identification for 
all fabrics containing or simulating 
linen were at the top of the agenda. 
In addition the conference took up 
methods of preventing misrepresenta- 
tion in the linen industry and the 
formulation of other fair trade practice 
rules. 

Rules, when finally promulgated, 
will apply to all linen products from 
their manufacture to their final sale to 
consumers. 


@ FIND FOUR FACES in this picture 
and win a six cylinder automobile, 
some magazine advertisements used to 
read. But once the picture puzzle was 
solved the hopeful learned that he had 
only 999,999 points toward the six 
cylinder automobile. To win he needed 
a million points, one more than he had. 
Getting the extra point, however, was 
something else again. All that was 
necessary, the literature explained to a 
hopeful, was that he get an astronomi- 
cal number of magazine subscriptions, 
or sell what amounted to 10 carloads 


of patent medicines. “Simple, easy, 
pleasant, profitable, and you win a 6 
cylinder automobile,” literature 
read. Just get your friends to subscribe 
(or buy this potent remedy for head- 
aches, neuralgia, neuritis, athlete’s foot 
and cold sores). 

One company that used this kind of 
technique was ordered in September by 
the Federal Trade Commission to ‘“‘dis- 
that at... 
awards automobiles or other prizes ex- 
cept as payment for subscriptions, when 
such are not the facts... to dis- 
continue misrepresenting the require- 
ments for prizes in any puzzle con- 
tests. . .” 

A Washington department store ad- 
vertised chenille bedspreads at 99 cents 
without chenille bed- 
spreads on hand at that price. The 
purpose was to get customers in the 
store, and then say, “So sorry, the 99 
cent bedspreads are all sold out, but we 
do have some at a slightly higher price. 
Would madame be interested?” This 
department store has agreed to stop the 
practice. 

Creating a vitamin fright is not a 
fair and honest way to sell merchan- 
dise, the Federal Trade Commission 
has ruled. A Chicago mail order 
house, for example, advertised that a 
substantial number of people were ex- 
posed to the danger of a Vitamin E 
deficiency because average diets don’t 


the 


continue representing 


having any 


give a person enough Vitamin E. The 
answer, it said, was the company’s Vita- 
min E capsule. Contending that there 
is no Vitamin E menace, and that even 
if there were, a capsule wouldn't be 
the answer to it, the Federal Trade 
Commission has persuaded the mail 
order house to cease alarming people 
with Vitamin E bugaboos. The com- 
pany has agreed to discontinue this 
type of advertisement. 


@ BOTULISM, a fatal disease which is 


contracted—among other ways—by 
eating contaminated custard pastries, is 
less of a health risk now than it used 
to be because of the careful regulations 
instituted by some City Health Depart. 
provide 
that custard pastry filling must be 


ments. Boston regulations 
heated to 175 degrees Fahrenheit, for 
at least 5 minutes, then kept at a 160 
degree temperature for 10 minutes, and 
at a 145 degree temperature for 30 


minutes. After heating, the filling 


must then be cooled, placed in steri- | 


lized containers, and stored at a tem- 
perature of 50 degrees or less until 
used. 

A useful inquiry for consumers 
would be to find out whether special 
regulations for the elimination of this 
food hazard have been instituted in 
their cities. 


@ BUTTER in interstate commerce by 
Federal law, must contain 80 percent 
butterfat, but recently the Food and 
Drug Administration discovered a new 
dodge to escape detection of substand: 
ard butter, adulteration with mineral 
oil. By means of a method of analysis 
devised in Food and Drug Labora. 
tories, however, the mineral oil was 
quickly detected, and in this case 3,000 
tubs of butter believed to contain min- 
eral oil were seized. Under a court 
order the butter was divided into three 
lots: The first, which was found to be 
up to standard and free of mineral oil, 
was released; the second, containing 
mineral oil, was either destroyed or re- 
leased for sale to soap manufacturers; 
the third, which contained excessive 
moisture, but which was otherwise all 
right, was reworked to remove exces: 
sive moisture. After it is brought up 
to standard it may be sold too. 
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In the Market for Health 


Consumers and would-be consumers examine the Nation’s 
health services and measure their deficiencies. This is the first 
of two articles on the need for a national health program 


ALONG WITH LIFE, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness, Americans 
are asking the right to health. 

“Nothing is more important to a na- 
tion than the health of its people,’’ said 
the President in his message to the 
recent National Health Conference. 

The commonest greeting of person 
to person, “How are you?” reminds us 
how close this health concern is to 
everyone. 

“Though the issues have been over- 
complicated and the difficulties over- 
magnified,” said the Surgeon-General 
of the U. S. Public Health Service, 
America’s Number One health officer, 
“common, ordinary folks are beginning 
to get the idea that we know how to do 
a great deal more than is done to keep 
them well and cure them when they are 
sick.” 

Representatives of common, ordi- 
nary folks sat down with representa- 
tives of Government and health experts 
last July to size up the Nation’s health 
job and to take an inventory of the 
Nation’s tools for tackling that job. At 
this historic National Health Confer- 
ence—called by the Interdepartmental 
Committee to Coordinate Health and 
Welfare Activities, of which the Un- 
der Secretary of Agriculture is a mem- 
ber—spokesmen for the consumers and 
would-be-consumers pooled their facts 
with those from Government health au- 
thorities, from doctors, dentists, nurses, 
and pharmacists, hospital spokesmen, 
public health authorities, and social 
workers. 

In public health work, the Surgeon- 
General has remarked, we stand today 
just about where we were in public 


* 


education in the middle of the last 
century. 


@ THE LOGICAL FIRST STEP in the 
attack on disease is prevention. Public 
health service gets verbal recognition. 
But less than a third of the counties in 
the United States, and an even smaller 
proportion of the cities, have full-time 
professional health officers. There are 
still over 1,000 counties without a sin- 
gle public health nurse to serve rural 
areas. 

Seventy thousand people die of T. B. 
each year. In the prime of life, be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 45, it kills 
more people than any other disease. 
It is especially destructive among Ne- 
groes, among workers in occupations 
exposed to dust; and generally among 
the poor. Physicians and public health 
workers know what to do—find cases 
early, provide treatment, including hos- 
pitalization for those who need it, iso- 
late open cases, follow up on arrested 
cases, examine well persons exposed to 
the disease—it is largely a matter of 


"putting our knowledge to work. 


Venereal disease has recently come 
into the spotlight of public health. 
The Nation has embarked on a cam- 


paign which should soon significantly . 





cut down the million and a half new 
cases of early syphilis and gonorrhea 
who seek treatment each year; the 
50,000 deaths which result not directly 
from the disease, but from syphilitic 
diseases of the heart, blood vessels and 
nervous system; the one in 10 new in- 
sanity cases which are due to syphilis; 
the one in 7 cases of blindness which 
syphilis causes; the 25,000 deaths of 
babies before birth each year because of 
syphilis. 

Pneumonia takes 150,000 lives a 
year. 
able, for some common types of the 
disease, which could save the life of 
at least one out of each 4 who now die. 
Not one out of 20 whom serum can 
save now gets that serum. 

Against cancer, an active organized 
fight is being waged in only 7 States in 
the entire Nation. Most of the clinics 
By wider use of 
known methods of surgery and radia- 
tion cancer specialists assure us that 
30,000 lives might be spared each year. 

Each day 15 million people face the 
health risks—greater or lesser, imme- 
diate or cumulative—of work in fac- 
Health su- 
pervision provided for industrial work- 
ers is inadequate in most of the plants 


Effective serums are now avail- 


are in large cities. 


tories, mills, and mines. 


where 500 workers or less are em- 
ployed—and these include 62 percent 
of the industrial population. State 
programs for industrial health are just 
beginning. 

For mothers and children, we say 
“the best is none too good.” What 
are the facts? 

Among civilized countries, the United 
States has one of the highest percent- 
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4 POOR PEOPLE ARE SICK MORE 


The average person in these income groups was 
disabled this number of days in one year by illness. 
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RELIEF 


seeceseoeoseoseo: 


NON-RELIEF 
UNDER $1,000 


$1,000 TO $2,000 


$2,000 TO $3,000 





$3,000 AND OVER 


SOGGe 0 


ages of mothers dying as a result of 
childbirth. Each year we lose at least 
14,000 mothers that way. Half or two- 
thirds of these deaths, physicians esti- 
mate, can be prevented. Two-fifths of 
the 75,000 stillbirths each year need 
not happen. Of nearly 70,000 infants 
who die every year in the first month 
of life, a third, and perhaps a half, 
could be saved. 

Each year nearly a quarter of a mil- 
lion women bring children into the 
world without the aid of a doctor. 
Even for most of the million births 
each year which are attended by phy- 
sicians, there is no qualified nurse to 
help care for the mother and child. 

Need, however, is not uniform 
through the whole country, or among 
all sections of our people. In 1936, 
the death rate for mothers in childbirth 
for the United States was 57 for each 


10,000 live births. But in New Jersey 
and Rhode Island only 40 mothers lost 
their lives to each 91 in Arizona, and 
90 in South Carolina. 


@BABIES HAVE A BETTER 
CHANCE to live if they are not born 
poor. Checking on infant deaths in 
Denver, researchers discovered that out 
of each 1,000 infants born to families 
with incomes of $3,000 a year or more, 
only 30 died. But among the families 
earning less than $500 a year, 51/, 
times as many died—168 out of each 
1,000. 

Sometimes preventive medical care 
is made available to children in the 
schools—diphtheria immunization, for 
example. But diphtheria claims its 
victims most fiercely before they are old 
enough to go to school. 
tion against diphtheria in the pre- 


Immuniza- 


Each disc represents 1 day. 


school age is 3 times as frequent among | 
youngsters from families with incomes | 
of $5,000 a year and up as among chil- | 
dren whose families have less than 
$1,200 a year. 
smallpox among pre-school children | 
show just about the same ratio. 
Hospitals are more and more impor- 
tant in medical care. As medical sci- 
ence has advanced and facilities for 


Vaccinations against 


diagnosis and treatment have become ' 
more complicated and more expensive, 
the hospital has become central to the 
care of the sick. 

The country may be proud of the 
hospitals it has. But they are far from 
enough. 

Over 40 percent of the counties of 
the United States contain not a single 
registered general hospital. 


zens. 


In these , 
largely rural areas live 17 million citi- 
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Hospitals are found chiefly in the 
centers of population. Much has been 
written about free clinics. But only 17 
percent of all general hospitals operate 
out-patient departments (for those who 
are not confined to bed in the hos- 
pital). Half of this clinic service is 
in the country’s 5 largest cities. 

Forty-three States fall below the pub- 
lic health experts’ standard of hospital 
beds for consumptives. We have pro- 
gressed beyond treating the mentally 
ill as criminals. But only a dozen 
States meet a reasonable standard in 
providing institutional facilities for 
mental cases. 

In the large cities the poor get about 
the same amount of hospital care as the 
well-to-do, because there are many hos- 
pital beds supported by public funds. 
In the smaller cities, the well-to-do are 
able to get hospital care in about the 
same proportion as in the metropolitan 
centers. But among the poor, the 
smaller the city, the smaller the pro- 
portion of hospitalized illnesses. 

Medical care is a professional serv- 
ice of priceless value. But it is also an 
economic commodity, which must be 
bought for money by the person who 
needs it, or asked as charity. 


Even the well-to-do are not receiving 
all the medical care they require. Peo- 
ple in the $5,000-$10,000 a year class, 
a recent study showed, were getting 
only two-thirds as many physicians’ 
services, three-fifths as many days of 
general hospitalization, and less than 
half as much dental care, as profes- 
sional authorities felt they required. 


@ FULLEST SURVEY of the state of 
the people’s health was that made dur- 
ing 1935 and 1936 by the United States 
Public Health Service, using a Works 
Progress Administration grant. Medi- 
cal societies cooperated. By a house- 
to-house canvass in 84 cities and 23 
rural areas in 19 States, information 
was obtained from 2,800,000 people 
in 800,000 families. It is a monumen- 
tal inventory of the country’s health— 
and the lack of it. Not all of its re- 
sults are pleasant reading for a nation 
which boasts the world’s highest stand- 
ard of living. 

As income goes down, the figures 
show, sickness goes up. Poor people 
are sick more often, and for more 
days at a time, than people who are 
moderately or comfortably situated. 
But though their sickness is greater, 


ILLNESS STRIKES UNEVENLY 


Out of all families earning $1,200 to $2,000 a year, 
these families bore these shares of total sickness costs. 
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Each family symbol represents 5 percent of all families. 


they get less medical care. Doctors’ & 


care is more common as income goes 
up. And doctors make more visits 
for each illness in the higher income 
groups, though the illnesses are shorter. 

People on relief averaged 16 days 
lost from work or usual activities in a 
year because of illness which lasted a 
week or longer; those in the marginal 
income group just above the relief level 
(earning $1,000 a year or less) 12 days 
a year; while those in the highest in- 
come group ($3,000 and over) aver- 
aged only about 7 days. 

Old people are hardest hit by dis- 
abling illness. The aged in relief fam- 
ilies were disabled, on the average, over 
8 weeks a year; those in the $3,000- 
and-up income class only 31/4, weeks. 

Two people on relief were found 
disabled by chronic sickness for each 
one person in the middle and highest 
income group. Relief families are hit 
by 47 percent more acute illnesses, and 
87 percent more chronic illnesses, than 
families with $3,000 and more a year. 

Despite their greater need, the poor 
have much less medical care than the 
well-to-do. Thirty out of every 100 
cases of disabling illness in the relief 
group, and 28 out of each 100 in the 
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Each disc represents 5 percent of total sickness 
costs. 
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b self-supporting group just above the 
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relief level, received no medical care. 
Among the highest income group, 17 
percent did without professional care. 

Physicians’ calls, in 8 large cities, 
averaged 5.7 calls to each case of illness 
in the high income group, where ill- 
nesses were much shorter, as compared 
with 3.9 calls for the relief cases, and 
4.6 calls for self-supporting families in 
the low income group. 

One reason for inadequate medical 
care, then, is the fact that at least a 
third of the population are too poor to 
pay for it out of their own resources. 
Another reason is that the costs of sick- 
ness, like sickness itself, are irregular 
and unpredictable. 

Families spend, on the average, 4 to 
5 percent of their incomes for medical 
care. Averages mean nothing, because 
no particular family knows whether 
next year or next month it will be lucky 
enough to have no serious illness, or 
will be hit by one or several illnesses. 
Sickness costs cannot be budgeted by 
the individual family. 

Each year a small proportion of all 
families have to bear a fearfully high 
share of all sickness costs. Upon the 
backs of 5 percent of the families fall 
32 percent of all the costs. Another 
26 percent of the families bear 44 per- 
cent of the costs. A fortunate 69 per- 
cent escape with only 24 percent of 
the total financial burdens. 


@STATISTICS ALONE may be cold 
stuff. But they mean that, though 
many people will ask for “free” care in 
the face of large medical bills, others 
will go through serious illness and suf- 
fering without any medical attention. 
The bills may not be excessive in terms 
of service rendered. But when a fam- 
ily in poor or even moderate circum- 
stances shoulders the bill for serious ill- 
ness, it may mean exhausting the sav- 
ings of a lifetime, the loss of home, or 
the sacrifice of the children’s education 
and the family’s peace of mind. 

Facts, like fish, will not keep. A 
distinguished surgeon at the National 
Health Conference, who wanted some- 
thing to be done, observed that the 
center of gravity in the matter of health 
seemed to be shifting to the consumers 
(and would-be consumers). 


POOR PEOPLE HAVE LESS DOCTOR'S CARE 


Out of every 100 cases of disabling illness at 
each income level, these received no doctor's care, 


RELIEF 


Said a Farm Bureau woman: 


“Throughout the land, many a rural 
community has poorer medical facilities 
at its disposal today than it had a gen- 
Even at the peak of agri- 
cultural and national prosperity, four- 
fifths of the rural areas of the U. S. 
lacked any organized health service.” 


eration ago. 


Said a delegate of the Council of 
Women’s Auxiliaries of the Steel 
Workers’ Organizing Committee: 

‘My people are asking that our Gov- 
ernment take health from the list of 
luxuries to be bought only by money, 
and add it to the list containing the 
‘inalienable rights’ of every citizen.” 

Said the President of the American 
Federation of Labor: 

“At least one-half of our families 
cannot provide adequately for the wel- 
fare of children, before, during and 
after childbirth. The right of every 
child to be accorded the highest and 
best care in its first year lies at the 
heart of national well-being and has 


Each symbol represents 2 cases. 


been accepted in principle by our Gov- 
ernment. 

Said the president of one of the 
country’s large corporations, in discuss- 
ing the cost of a proposed tentative 
health plan: 

“Business bears a far greater finan- 
cial burden now, due to our neglect of 
adequate health control, than its share 
of the tax burden will be under the 
proposed plan. 
will regard adequate health service as 


Progressive business 


a subsidy to industry, not a burden.” 
Said the President of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers: 
“We are awfully anxious that some- 
thing happen soon, because as parents 
we notice that these children grow up 
We are afraid that they will 
grow up into unhealthy adulthood be- 


so fast. 


fore many more researches are com- 
pleted.” 
For what is being done about it, and 


proposals to do more, see the next | 
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THE COSMETICS URGE is fundamen- 7 


tal to human nature and cosmetics are an 
everyday necessity which a 384 million 
In Maine 
alone there are more than 8,000 different 


cosmetics 


dollar industry supplies today. 
registered for sale. Keeping 
unsafe cosmetics off the market is a job 
which the Maine Legislature has given to 
the State Health and 
Welfare. 


Department of 


Toward Safety in Beauty-Buying 


Facts to take to market with you when 
you indulge your fancy in beauty aids 


ANY MARRIAGE, America’s first 
cosmetic law read, can be annulled if 
the wife during courtship misleads and 
deceives her prospective husband by 
the use of cosmetics. Passed in Penn- 
sylvania in the year 1770 this law at- 
tempted to legislate out of existence 
the immemorial practice of humans to 
adorn their bodies. 

Contraband under that law, the use 
of powdered chalk, fresh-cut beetroot, 
and rose petals persisted nevertheless, 
until finally the gathering weight of 
custom and usage succeeded in pushing 
the first cosmetic law into the limbo of 
forgotten things. 

Almost since the beginning of time 
cosmetics have gratified a basic human 
need and no amount of moral disap- 
probation has succeeded in perma- 
nently sublimating the desire for them. 
Over the years, American consumers 
have encouraged—or been encouraged 
by—a cosmetic industry which has 


The 


trade says consumers spent 384 million 


now reached huge proportions. 


dollars last year for their toilet requi- 
sites, and this figure does not include 
money spent for soaps or dental prep- 
arations. Statistically speaking, when 
something adds up to 384 million dol- 
lars it commands respect and deserves 
attention. 

Then, too, when an industry gets 
that large it begins to have problems. 
The most serious of these problems was 
the one which culminated in the pas- 
sage of the cosmetics provisions of the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 
1938. 

Manufacture and sale of cosmetics, 
like the manufacture and sale of foods 
and drugs, have come to be recognized 
as being intimately bound up with the 
public health. Defective barbed wire, 
or an inaccurate wrist watch, when sold 
to consumers, are to be deplored, but 
these sales are unlikely to result in sert- 


ous jeopardy to anyone. Defective 
foods, defective drugs, or defective 
cosmetics are something else. They 
are hazardous to the public health. 
foods, 


Manufacturers and sellers of 


drugs, and cosmetics are therefore 
charged with a special responsibility 
and a special trust. 

Food and drug laws are a recogni- 
tion of this. Manufacturers and sellers 
generally have accepted their responsi- 
bilities. But in every industry there is 


a chiseling fringe, and food, drug, and 
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“CAUTION” labels on coal tar hair dyes 
must read under the Federal Food, Drug. 
and Cosmetic Law, “This product con- 
tains ingredients which may cause skin 
° This 
product must not be used for dyeing the 


To do so 


irritation on certain individuals. . 


eyelashes or eyebrows. may 


cause blindness.” 


cosmetic laws are designed to tie the 
hands of the people in this fringe 
whose practices constitute a threat to 
the life and health of American con- 
sumers. 

When the first food and drug law 
was passed cosmetics had not become 
an everyday necessity; they had not ar- 
rived at the status of a 384 million dol- 
lar industry. Between 1906 and 1938 
a million and one events combined to 
change the world, and one of the 
changes produced an America where 
cosmetics were a top-ranking industry. 
In this industry abuses by the piratical 
few endangered the health and lives of 
consumers and the business of their 
competitors. The result was a demand 
for the regulation of the manufacture 
and sale of cosmetics. 


@ COSMETICS the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act are 
articles intended to be rubbed, poured, 
sprinkled, or sprayed on, introduced 
into, or otherwise applied to the human 
body, or any part thereof for cleansing, 
beautifying, promoting the attractive- 
ness, or altering the appearance. Cos- 
metics also include articles which are 


under 


intended for use as constituents in the 
Soaps, by law, 
are definitely excluded from the new 


first group of articles. 


Federal law. 
Devices, that is any mechanical ap- 
paratus which is used to affect the struc- 


ture or function of the body, while 
they are not cosmetics, sometimes are 
advertised for the same purposes. 
Rollers, for example, purport to help 
people lose weight ; another device will 
straighten a nose; another promises to 
produce dimples. These devices, un- 
der the Federal law are not cosmetics, 
but they are regulated in another part 
of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

Banned now from interstate com- 
merce by the new Federal law are all 
adulterated and misbranded cosmetics. 
Any cosmetic is adulterated and there- 
fore illegal: 

(1) if 
which may be harmful when used ac- 
cording to label directions; 

(2) if 


which may be harmful if used under 


it contains any substance 


it contains any substance 
such conditions as are customary or 
usual ; 

(3) if it contains any filthy, putrid 
or decomposed substance ; 

(4) if it has been prepared, packed, 
or held under conditions which might 
have contaminated it or rendered it in- 
jurious ; 

(5) if its container contains any 
substance which might make the con- 
tents injurious to health; 

(6) if it contains a coal tar dye that 
has not been certified as safe by the 
Food and Drug Administration. Coal 
tar hair dyes, however, are excepted 
from some of the prohibitions of the 
law. They may contain coal tar dyes, 
for example, which have not been cer- 
tified. But if they do, they must carry a 
warning on their label. This warning 
must read: ‘“Caution—this product 
contains ingredients which may cause 
skin irritation on certain individuals 
and a preliminary test according to ac- 
companying instructions should first be 
made. This product must not be used 
for dyeing the eyelashes or eyebrows. 
Hair 
dye does not include eyelash dye or 


To do so may cause blindness.” 
eyebrow dyes. 


@ MISBRANDING is more directly 
concerned with the protection of con- 
sumer purses rather than of consumer 
health. 
metics are misbranded (1) if their 


Under the Federal law cos- 


labels are false or misleading in any 
way; (2) if packages containing them 


do not give the name and place of busi- 
ness of the manufacturer, packer, or 
distributor, and the weight, measure, or 
numerical count of the contents; (3) if 
any information which is required on 
the label is not given in such terms and 
placed prominently enough to be read 
and understood; (4) if the container is 
made, formed, or filled so as to be mis- 
leading. 


@ ENFORCEMENT of the cosmetic 
law can proceed by three paths. — First, 
any shipment of cosmetics in interstate 
commerce which violates the law may 
be seized. If the shipper or claimant 
contests the action, it is tried in court. 
If the shipment is 26 jars of cold 
cream, the proceeding is titled, ‘‘the 
United States against 26 jars of cold 
cream.” Then if the Food and Drug 
Administration is upheld in its conten- 
tion that the product is illegal, the 
court may order the cold cream to be 
destroyed, or, if the violation can be 
corrected in that way without injury to 
the public, permit it to be released un- 
der bond for relabeling. 

In addition to proceeding against the 
commodity itself, the court may upon 
information given by the Food and 
Drug Administration invoke the puni- 
tive sections of the law by which the 
person responsible for the law violation 
may either be fined or imprisoned, or 
both fined and imprisoned. 

Finally, the law also provides for an 
injunction proceeding whereby the 
Food and Drug Administration may 
appeal to a Federal court to restrain a 
manufacturer from violating the law. 
By this, perhaps the Food and Drug 
Administration may be able to prevent 
a law violation before it actually occurs. 

Strengthening the provisions for the 
enforcement of the law is another sec- 
tion which will enable the Food and 
Drug Administration to make inspec- 
tions of food, drug, and cosmetic fac- 
tories. 

Not all of the cosmetic provisions in 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Law are in effect yet. Recognizing the 
urgency of the section which bans 
adulterated cosmetics, Congress put it 
into effect the day the President signed 
the law, June 25, 1938. To give cos- 
and_ distributors 
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time to adjust their business to the re- 


} quirements of the law, all the other 
| provisions go into effect one year later, 


June 25, 1939. 

But a Federal law is no be-all and 
Federal law does not reach to 
cosmetics made and sold within the 
boundaries of a single State. Within 
the network of Federal enforcement, 
there are the State interstices through 
which local makers and dealers in dan- 
gerous cosmetics can slip. To stop up 
the crevices State laws are necessary, 
too, and that takes the Consumers’ 
Guide along U. S. Highway Number 
1 to Augusta, Maine. Maine has a 
cosmetic law. 

“State of Maine,” the statute books 
read, “Chapter 109, Public Laws of 
1935. An Act for the Regulation of 
Cosmetics. 

“On and after January 1, 1936, no 
person, firm, corporation, or copartner- 
ship shall hold for sale, sell, offer for 
sale, in intrastate commerce, give away, 
deal in, within this State, supply or 
apply in the conduct of a beauty shop, 
barber shop, hairdressing establish- 
ment, or similar establishment, any cos- 
metic preparation unless the said prep- 
aration has been registered with, and a 
certificate of registration secured from, 
the Department of Health and Wel- 
fare. 

“The said department is authorized 
to regulate or to refuse the issuance of 
certificates of registration or to prohibit 
the sale of cosmetic preparations which 


in its judgment contain injurious sub- 
stances in such amounts as to be poi- 
sonous, injurious or detrimental to the 
person.” 

More commodities, however, are cos- 
metics under the Federal law than un- 
der the Maine law. Cosmetic prepara- 
tions, the Maine law says, are tonics, 
lotions, creams, powders, antiseptics, 
clays, bleaches, colors, dyes or other 
substance used with or without me- 
chanical or electrical apparatus to mas- 
sage, cleanse, stimulate, manipulate, 
color, bleach, or otherwise to treat, im- 
prove, or to beautify the scalp, face, 
shoulders, busts, arms, armpits, and 
hands. It also includes anything which 
is used to arrange, dress, curl, wave, 
cleanse, bleach, color, or similarly treat 
the hair of any person. 
cludes shampoos and any soaps which 
claim to have a medicinal purpose. 

Before anyone can sell any cosmetic 
in the State of Maine he must first ob- 
tain a certificate of registration from 
the Department of Health and Wel- 
fare. Before the Department will issue 
a certificate it must first assure itself 
that the preparation is safe. 


Finally, it in- 


Simple in its terms, the Maine law 
does not follow the legal pattern of 
the Federal law. Under the Federal 
law, adulterated and misbranded (the 
Maine law does not apply to mis- 
branded cosmetics) cosmetics are ille- 
gal and may be seized. Thus, the Fed- 
eral law is a policing measure. With 
the exception of a possible injunction 


THE SPECTROSCOPE and spectrograph which were developed 


by physicists to identify the chemical constituents of the stars are 


used in Maine’s Cosmetics Laboratory to tell what’s in a cosmetic. 





against the violation of the Food, Drug, yy 


and Cosmetic law, no Federal control 
is exercised over cosmetics before they 
are sold. Of course, cosmetics are lia- 
ble to condemnation if they violate the 
law. Louisiana has a law controlling 
the pre-sale not only of cosmetics but 
also of drugs, and requires their exam- 
ination and licensing before sale. 

Aside from the difference in method 
between the Maine and the Federal 
laws as they apply to cosmetics, there 
is also a difference in their extent. The 
Federal law is designed to do two 
things—to safeguard the health of con- 
sumers by a prohibition of the use of 
dangerous substances in cosmetics, and 
also to safeguard the pocketbooks of 
consumers by a prohibition of mis- 
branding. The Maine law is designed 
primarily to protect the health of con- 
sumers. 

Just to give an idea of how multi- 
plex the cosmetic industry is: 11,546 
cosmetics have been submitted to the 
State of Maine for registration during 
the life of the Cosmetics Law, of which 
8,702 preparations are now active on 
the register. Under the Maine law 25 
arrests have been made and 1,698 cos- 
metic preparations have been seized. 
The Department refused to register 45 
preparations because it felt that they 
were likely to be harmful. Nineteen 
cosmetics could have been registered if 
the manufacturers had been willing to 
add special cautions to the label infor- 
mation. They refused, however, and 
so these cosmetics may not be sold in 
Maine. 

Cooperative manufacturers changed 
the formulas of 42 cosmetics to meet 
objections raised by the Department. 
And for another group of 107 manu- 
facturers the Department prepared cau- 
tion labels which the manufacturers at- 
With this 
precaution taken care of these cosmetics 


tached to their products. 


now sell legally in Maine. 

When attempts to get at misbrand- 
ing run over into positive efforts to 
assure consumers value for their money, 
some cosmetic manufacturers interpose 
objection. 

Speaking before the Association of 
Dairy, Food, and Drug Officials, for 
example, a representative of a trade or- 


[Continued on page 18] 
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A COMMERCIAL photographer an- 
nounces a new streamlined photogra- 
phy process to ‘‘make the product look 
slimmer.” A cosmetic manufacturer 
promotes his product in a jar (with a 
recessed bottom) which is a modern- 
ized version of the Greek column. An- 
other company designs its bottles to 
serve as bookends after the contents 
thave been used. ‘What next?” ex- 
claims Mrs. Consumer, flattered by all 
this attention, but slightly bewildered 
by the fuss. 

Interest in containers, on the part of 
both sellers and consumers, prompts a 
few queries. Does Mrs. Consumer 
remember to keep her eye on contents 
as well as on containers? Does she 
compare quality with quality, price 
} with price, of the contents—giving due 
‘consideration to the container’s real 







































































































How Much Does It Hold? 


Laws offer some protection to consumers against 
slack fill, but wise consumers are vigilant in look- 
ing for net weight on packages when they buy 


Does she remember to 
look for labels on the lovely box and 
the svelte jar to tell her just how much 
each holds? Does she remember to 
find out whether box and jar and can 
are filled—or only partly filled—with 
the goods they sell. 

Most manufacturers and packers, of 
course, prefer to give honest fill. But 
defense of hard pressed family budg- 
ets, and defense of honest competitors, 
shows that the battle against slack fill is 
still only half won. 


value to her? 


Cans and paper containers may offer 
the temptation to slack fill. The rigors 
of competition—and a hope that the 
consumer is not going to notice—tempt 
a manufacturer now and then to pack 
his boxes of oatmeal or wheat flakes, 
soap chips or flakes, only three-quar- 
ters full. 


FOODS, drugs, and cosmetics sold across 
State 
branded.” reads the new Federal law, if 
their 


or filled as to be misleading.” 


lines “shall be deemed to be mis- 


containers are so “made, formed, 
Carried 
over from the old Foed and Drug law 
are regulations defining honest container 
fill for 9 canned fruits and vegetables— 
these 8 kinds of products, and canned dry 


peas. 


Spices are sometimes sold in cans 
which seem to, and could, hold 1//, 
times as much as they actually do. Or 
optical illusions created by the bottle- 
makers’ ingenuity persuade the house- 
wife she is buying larger olives, or lots 
more vanilla extract, than she is going 
to get. Macaroni may be only half as 
long as the package. 

Face powder has been known to 
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1Z share an ample box with air on a fifty- 


CONSUMERS’ GUIDE 


fifty basis. Ice cream boxes too tall in 
relation to width are difficult to fill, 
particularly when the ice cream is very 
hard, 

The line that separates clever pack- 
aging from polite deception is not 
Most of the 
products which nod across this line 
bear labels which tell their contents by 
net weight or volume or count. If 
they move in interstate commerce, Fed- 
For 


always easy to draw. 


eral law requires the declaration. 
these labels consumers should look. 

But in the hurry of modern shop- 
ping, consumers must do some buying 
by appearance. In the long run, it is to 
the advantage of sellers as well as con- 
sumers that the housewife should not 
learn to suspect every container she 
sees because she has been occasionally 
tricked by slack fill 

North Dakota recently investigated 
the amount of fill of 169 different spice 
containers. More than half of them 
were below the State’s requirement of 
80 percent fill for food and drug con- 
Only 47 percent came up to 
requirements. So this State’s techni- 
cians figured out the fairest require- 
ments of capacity for spice containers 


tainers. 


of the customary sizes, added a 10 per- 
cent leeway for each size, and then the 
State regulatory department set its 
standards accordingly. A 2-ounce con- 
tainer must now have a capacity of 135 
cubic centimeters; a 11/, ounce con- 
tainer, 110 cubic centimeters, and so 
on. In this State, housewives will no 
longer be confronted with deceptively 
large spice boxes or tins. 

Only a few States set standards of 
fill. In these States, the weights and 
measures law generally says that con- 
tainers shall be fi//ed with the food (or 
drug if that is included in the law) 
which it purports to contain. But 
“filled” is a word that needs definition 
here. Tolerances—amounts of lee- 
way—have to be set for the various 
types of containers. Packing practices, 
and shapes and sizes of contents, vary 
The 


general requirement alone is neither 


from one product to another. 


adequate protection for consumers, nor 
fair to law-abiding manufacturers who 
want to know just what is expected of 
them. 

California’s law defines some forbid- 
den types of ‘“‘gyp” packaging: ‘‘No 
containers, boxes or baskets wherein 
food products or other commodities are 


DON’T BE FOOLED by the shape of the bottle. The 


bottle on the left looks smaller but holds twice as much 


vanilla as the one on the right. 


It’s a wise consumer 


practice always to look for the net weight or net contents. 
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packed shall have a false bottom, false 
side walls, false lid or covering, or be 
otherwise so constructed as to facili- 
tate the perpetration of deception or 
fraud.” 

Massachusetts requires that paper 
cartons which are used both as contain- 
ers and as measures must be approved 
by the State Director of Standards, 


They must come in the readily distin- | 


guishable sizes of 1 quart, 1 pint, 1/, 
pint or 1 gill. Shapes must be ap- 
proved, and the fact of approval—as 
well as the container’s capacity— 
printed on each container. 

Special requirements are set in Mas- 
sachusetts for ice cream containers to 
avoid the slack fill fraud discovered in 
the sale of ice cream measured out to 
customers in containers too deep for 
their width. 
from these requirements if the measur- 


Containers are exempt 


ing is done not by the container itself 
but by an inspected measuring device; 
or if the product is packed at the fac- 
tory and its net contents marked on it. 

The National 
Weights and Measures—clearing house 


Conference on 
for Weights and Measures officials of 
States, counties and cities throughout 
the country—recommends a “model” 
State or local weights and measures 
law. The Conference recently added 
to the model law a section prohibiting 
the sale of goods in slack-filled con- 
tainers. 

“It shall be unlawful,” this section 
reads, ‘to keep for the purpose of sale, 
offer or expose for sale, or sell any com- 
modity in package form if its container 
is so made, formed or filled, or if it is 
so wrapped, as to mislead the purchaser 
as to the quantity of its contents; or if 
the contents of its container fall below 
the standard of fill prescribed by regu- 
lations promulgated as provided in this 
Section. 
purposes of this Section, the Superin- 


For the effectuation of the 


tendent of Weights and Measures 1s 
hereby authorized to promulgate regu- 
lations fixing and establishing for any 
commodity in package form a reason- 
able standard of fill of container.” It 
remains for State and local govern- 
ments to adopt this provision, and im- 
plement it with regulations. 

Protection against slack fill comes, 
generally, either in weights and meas- 
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HONEST FILL is required of canned fruits and vegetables shipped 
across State lines. 


Requirements state the minimum amount of the 


food in relation to can size, and maximum amount of the water. 


syrup, or other liquid used in packing. 


Canned foods may be 


sold even if they fall below these requirements, but then they must 
be labeled “Stack Fitz,” or “Contains Excess Appep Ligurip.” 


ures laws or in food and drug and cos- 
metic legislation. 

There is no Federal weights and 
measures law. 

Federal protection against slack fill 
in packages that pass in interstate com- 
merce will be enlarged when the new 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Law goes 
into effect in June, 1939. A food, 
drug, or cosmetic will be regarded as 
misbranded, and hence barred by the 
law from the stream of commerce 
across State lines, “if its container is so 
made, formed, or filled as to be mis- 
leading.” Again, definitions and tol- 
erances of “misleading” fill will have 
to be set by experts. 

Chief safeguard against slack fill 
now is the McNary-Mapes amendment 
to the original Food and Drugs Act. 
That Act was passed, as readers of the 
Consumers’ Guide are likely to recall, in 
1906; the amendment on the slack fill 
came—at the request of canners—in 
1930. 
fruits or vegetables which fall below 
standards (promulgated by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture) of ‘quality, con- 
dition, and /or fill of container,” unless 
the label clearly states that the product 


It prohibits the sale of canned 


is sub-standard food, or that the can is 
slack-filled. 

With a limited staff to protect 130 
million American food and drug pur- 
chasers from products which may be 
dangerous to health, the Food and 
Drug Administration has not been able 
to stress enforcement’ of the slack fill 


ban. 


various parts of the country pick up 


But Food and Drug officials in 


cans, send them in to their laboratories 
for scientific examination of fill, check 
up on shipments of cans found to be 
below the standards, and, through the 
courts, have them seized for re-labeling 
in accordance with the law. 

In the laboratories, scientists have 
been working on a couple of technical 
problems. One is to get the most ob- 
jective and accurate methods of testing 
the amount of fill. Tests must be ob- 
jective enough so that no matter by 
whom they are applied, the results will 
come out the same. 

Another problem concerns shrinkage 
of canned goods after they have been 
packed. Food and Drug officials put 
up experimental packs of fruits and 
vegetables in 


commercial canneries. 


Then, months later, they open them in 


the laboratory and see what has hap- 13 


pened to the peas or cherries, the sugar 


and water that went into the cans. 
Standards set take these changes into 
account. 

There are 2 general requirements 
under the Food and Drug law for all 
Head 


space—distance from the underside of 


canned fruits and vegetables. 


the can cover to the top point of the 
product—must not be more than 10 
percent of the inside height of the can. 
Second, there must not be an excessive 
amount of water, brine, sugar solution 
or other liquid packing medium. 
Specific requirements have been set 
up for 9 canned products—peaches, 
pears, apricots, cherries, pitted red sour 
cherries, tomatoes, peas, dry peas, and 
canned 


mushrooms. For 2 of these 





pitted red sour cherries and canned 
mushrooms—there is a  ‘“‘drained 
weight” requirement, which is about 
the most objective form of requirement 
for fill. When the product is taken out 
of the can, and its liquid packing me- 
dium drained off, the solid contents 
must come up to a specified weight in 
relation to each can size. 

Canned foods which are sub-stand- 
ard with regard either to fill or packing 
medium are not ruled off the market. 
They may be sold, but they must be 
labeled so that the customer knows 
what she is getting. 





if 
it is long on head space, or short on 


If the can is not properly filled 


drained weight—it must be marked: 
“SPACK FIEE.” 
much of the packing medium, it has 
to be marked: “CONTAINS EXCESS 
ADDED LIQUID.” 

In promulgating its quality grades 
for canned fruits and vegetables (for 
voluntary adoption by sellers), the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics carries 
over these quantity requirements of the 
Food and Drug Administration. All 


If it contains too 


quality grades from top to bottom, ex- 


cept substandard, must meet these 
standards of container fill. 

Consumers with an ability to master 
simple technical details of the protec- 
tion they are entitled to, may write to 
the Food and Drug Administration, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 


Washington, D. C., for (free) copies 


[Concluded on page 19] 
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Utah Consumers Work Together 


With the help of WPA’s Workers’ Education staff, consumer 
groups in Salt Lake City have found an efficient and stimulat- 
ing way to coordinate their programs for consumer education| 





SO RECENT is the consumer move- 


ment, and so scattered are the consumer 


activities of public agencies and the 
materials which describe them, that the 
simple job of finding out who is doing 
what, what 
where, often becomes a baffling exer- 
cise in itself. 


facts are available and 


Organization after organization may 
have to go through the same trial and 
error process, the same strain on pa- 
tience and zeal, before it even embarks 
on its program of study and action. 
But some of this waste motion may be 
avoided by organizing consumer efforts 
on a community-wide basis. 

A local community can be the nu- 
cleus of consumer activities. Some 
problems come to rest only in the larger 
community of a State or the Nation. 
But each problem—whether it be the 
effort to buy a dollar's worth in dress 
or fabric, to make sure of safe drugs or 
honestly packaged food, to get decent 
housing—makes itself actually felt in 
city, farm or village. 

Facts on the case may sometimes be 
had from Federal agencies. More 
likely than not, the better place to go 
first is a local source of information, 


or an agency of local or State govern- 
ment. 

Often the facts for study and action 
have never been brought together. 
Then it is up to consumer-minded 
groups to create the materials, either 
themselves or through some likely pub- 
lic organizations with facilities for re- 
search and education. Consumers may 
need to take time out before they plan 
any action program to put in usable 
shape the factual materials. 

First, of course, they should shop 
around for what simple, authoritative, 
readable material is available for study. 
Best way to shop around and to start 
the preparation of material, if that is 
necessary, is the cooperative way, the 
community way. Get the groups with 
consumer interests together, middle-in- 
come and low-income tamilies and 
their organizations. Pooling informa- 
tion and ideas saves time and energy 
and perhaps money. 

If materials are not available, and 
have to be prepared, see what existing 
setup may be able to help with the job. 
Adult education projects of each State 
Works 
likely sources of aid. A local public 
affairs forum may be the place to go; or 


Progress Administration are 


a research program under public, or 
non-profit private, inspiration. 


@IN UTAH it was the Workers’ Edu- 
cation Section of the State WPA to 
which local consumers, women’s and 
civic groups turned, and through which 
they launched a significant program of 
education on a State-wide basis. 

First steps centered in Salt Lake City, 
the one large city and the capital of the 
State. 
the sponsorship of the Workers’ Edu- 
cation Section of the Utah Works Prog- 


A conference last January, with 


ress Administration, brought together 
a score of experts in the work of con- 


} 
sumer protection, and leaders in con. | 
sumer-minded organizations. Forming 
themselves into the Salt Lake City 
Committee on Consumer Problems, they 
set up subcommittees of their member. 
ship to outline a program of action and 
prepare study materials. 

The immediate job, they decided, 








was the preparation of a consumer prob- | 
lems manual. Leaders of consumer or- 
ganizations and students of consumer 
problems alike wanted facts to read up 
on, facts that would help to make a 
picture of where they, as consumers, 
stood and what they needed. They 
asked the people who knew the facts— 
officials of the Salt Lake City and the 
State Departments of Weights and_| 
Measures, of the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, the Salt Lake City 
Board of Health, high school instructors 
in home making—to write the story of 
their work as it touched the everyday 
The 
experts agreed to do this and WPA’s 
Workers’ Education Section agreed to 
pull together these materials, put them 


buying problems of consumers. 


in easily understandable form, with pic 


tures to illustrate. This combined 
effort of specialists in consumer protec: 
tion and Workers’ Education teacher: | 
in due time appeared, neatly mimeo: 
graphed, as the “Consumer Problems 


Manual.” 








The Manual itself is a simple, intelli- 
gible, factual discussion of 6 consumer 
Weights 
form the first problem, with such sub- 


problems. and measures 
topics as packaged goods, containers 
scales, bread weights, egg grading anc 
gasoline. Fruits and vegetables forn 
the next unit, with information on se 


lecting fresh and canned fruits anc 


vegetables, grading, labeling, and can 


sizes. Third unit is devoted to meats 


and meat products, and discusses the 


meat industry as a whole: meat cuts 
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YOU CAN BUILD consumer study around local problems and 


local consumer service of city, State, and Federal Governments. 


and how to judge quality, meat by- 
products, and the inspection and grad- 
ing of meat. Milk and milk products 
fourth unit. 
Nutrition and the food dollar make up 
problem five. Sixth unit is “The Tex- 
tile Maze.” 
Illustrations 


are the theme of the 


lively 


are numerous, 
and informative. They serve to break 
up the mimeographed pages; at the 
same time they are essential parts of 
the text, not something superimposed 
on the story. 


@ EQUIPPED now with a Manual of 
their own, the first of its sort describ- 
ing the major local, State, and Federal 
services for consumers in Utah, the 
next step which the Salt Lake City 
Committee on Consumer Problems con- 
sidered was how to put this Manual 
into practical use by the consumers of 
their city and State. A series of 3 
conferences for leaders of consumer, 
labor, and cooperative groups was 
planned. Well over 100 people took 
part in each of the conferences. To 
them came leaders from about 170 
women’s and civic organizations—such 
as the Mormon women’s relief society 
(largest women’s group in Utah), 


women’s auxiliaries of labor unions, 
political study clubs, federated wom- 
en’s clubs, and parent-teacher associa- 
tions. 

Meeting in the House chambers of 
the State Capitol, these leaders-in-train- 
ing heard the authors of the Manual 
present their materials. Together they 
discussed how these materials could 
most effectively be used in group study. 
Comments from the organization rep- 
resentatives were carefully recorded 
against the time when a revised edition 
of the Manual would be needed. 

Now the Utah Consumer Problems 
Manual was ready for classes and dis- 


cussion groups. Workers’ education 
classes were one channel of use. 


Women’s study clubs, the Latter Day 
labor 
Manual to 


Saints’ Relief Societies, union 
auxiliaries—all put the 
work. 

Third stage in this State-wide com- 
munity undertaking was an Evaluation 
Conference at the State Capitol held 
last May. Two editions of the Man- 
ual, totalling 1400 copies, were already 
in use: 900 more had been ordered. 
What did people think of it? 

One of the touchstones of consum- 
ers education is, “Does it teach people 


to do something for themselves ?"’ 
This emphasis, one of the real contri- 
butions of consumers’ education, was 
apparent in the Evaluation Conference. 

Delegates from many organizations 
reported that the Manual brought con- 
sumer problems home to average citi- 
zens, and opened up possibilities of 
their ‘‘doing something about it.’” Oth- 
ers wanted information on certain spe- 
cific problems about which the Manual 
had little or nothing to say. 

“T should like to know, when is a 
sale a sale?’’, said one representative 
of the Relief Society. 

Another woman wanted more infor- 
mation on household budgeting. She 
represented the Women’s Chamber of 
Commerce. ‘Budgeting is such a com- 
plicated thing. It is something impos- 
Install- 
ment buying was a problem on which 


sible to do in a general way.” 


others felt they could use more mate- 
rial. A few spoke up to say their 
groups had “just not been interested.” 
The Manual had been drawn up to 
cover a small number of definite sub- 
jects; it had avoided spreading itself 
too thin. Naturally the special inter- 
ests of individuals and of groups were 
sometimes broader than the 6 specific 
subjects taken up in the Manual. 


@ FUNDAMENTAL in any consumer 
education program is the rule that study 
materials and group discussions should 
flow out of local problems. What to 
do about local problems leads inevita- 
bly to a study of the public services 
already being performed for consum- 
ers. Some of these services are per- 
formed by national agencies of Govern- 
State 
Many other services are performed 


ment which reach over lines. 


within a State by Weights and Meas- 
ures officials, by Departments of Agri- 


[Concluded on page 19} 
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CONSUMERS’ 


FACTS on quality grading of meats 
still seem to confuse some of our read- 
ers. In our August, 1938, issue we 
presented, in question and answer 
form, the essentials of this consumer- 
producer service conducted by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. Many 
of these questions and answers had 
been provoked by New York consum- 
ers, who had observed a compulsory 
meat grading ordinance in operation in 
Seattle, Washington, and who were in- 
terested in the possibilities for such a 
service in their city. 

Now comes a vigorous defender of 
“the other side” of compulsory grading 
A New York retail butcher 
and member of a retail butchers’ asso- 
ciation, has written us a letter which he 
asks ‘in the interest of fairness’ that 
we publish. Space crowds us so that 
we cannot give his letter in full. The 
essentials, however, are these: 

“First, let it be understood that the 
consumer of meats is interested in the 
nutritional value, in the flavor and in 
the tenderness, and Compulsory Grad- 
ing distinctly does not guarantee those 
qualities. 

“On the contrary Compulsory Grad- 
ing provides that meat shall be graded 
as to appearances and conformation, it 
has nothing whatever to do with nu- 
tritional value, flavor or tenderness. 
Nor does it in any way provide for the 
healthfulness of the animal from which 
taken, as all meats slaughtered must be 
from animals approved by the Bureau 
of Animal Inspection, Department of 
Agriculture or by local Health Depart- 
ments. 

“In urging Compulsory Grading for 
New York and in your recent article, 


of meat. 





MAILBOX 


Seattle is held up as an alleged shining 
example of Compulsory Grading. For 
your information, only beef and lamb 
are graded under the Seattle ordinance 
and many dealers of Seattle have gone 
on record in opposition to continuance 
of the regulations as of no practical 
value to anybody except the officials 
who get paid for execution of the law. 

“Schenectady, New York, tried Com- 
pulsory Grading, but abandoned it as 
impractical and of no value, which 
leaves Seattle, population about 441,- 
000, as the only city in the entire coun- 
try which stands for it. 

“In your extended article seemingly 
the suggestion is made that cities ‘pass 
ordinances requiring Federal grading 
of meat’ and the cost of $2.00 an hour 
for the grader is indicated, and that 
paid by the ‘person, firm, or corpora- 
tion to which his service is rendered’ is 
mentioned. But as in the proposed 
law for New York that $2.00 charge 
was only a beginning, for the ordi- 
nance called for an elaborate and ex- 
pensive licensing system, with a small 
army of bureaucrats and tax eaters, the 
cost of which would be paid by the in- 
dustry and, of course, passed on to the 
ultimate consumer already burdened 
too greatly. 

“Those who desire voluntary grad- 
ing may secure it now, but I know of 
my own knowledge of many errors and 
glaring imperfections in such service. 
Also, I have a letter from a reputable 
dealer of Seattle in which he said ‘I 


have had mutton graded as good 


cow.” 
On four counts we are in partial or 
whole agreement with statements made 


above. 


First, we have no dispute with our 


butcher friend that the consumer of | 


meats is interested in the nutritional 
value, in the flavor, and in the tender- 
ness of meats. 


(We think he should | point 


add, however, that consumers are also | 


interested in the cost of the nutrition, 
flavor, and tenderness which they pay 
Most con- 
sumers are confounded by the difficulty 
of comparing the cost of the same cuts 


for when they buy meat. 


and kinds of meat sold in different | 


shops. Where government 


quality | 


grading is lacking, there is na yardstick 


of value.) 

Second, we are in partial agreement 
with our butcher friend that compul- 
sory grading of meat has nothing to do 
with nutritional value. We stated in 
our article, “Facts on Meat Grading”: 
“The relative nutritional value of meats 
is not considered in grading.” But 
what is the nutritional value of meat? 
Its principal value is its protein and 
iron. Protein and iron come in the 
lean part of meat. Food experts say 
that lean meat in any cut, kind, or 
grade of meat has practically the same 
food value as another. How, then, 
could grades reflect nutritional differ- 
ences in lean meat ? 

Meats do differ from each other in 
the amount of fat connected with and 
running through the lean. Fat has 
food value. As we said in our article: 
“Grades do reflect differences in the 
amount and quality of fat present. To 
this degree there may be some differ- 
ence in nutritive value between grades.” 
In point of fact, however, consumers 
buy fatty meats, less because of their 
extra food value, which is slight com- 
pared with the cost of the extra fat, 
than because the presence of fat in- 
creases the flavor and palatability of the 
meat. 





“Compulsory Grading,” he says, | 
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“distinctly does not guarantee” flavor, 
or tenderness. Not merely our say-so 
but the demand for quality grading 
from buyers for hotels and restaurants 
points to the value of grading, whether 
compulsory or voluntary, in identifying 
a range of qualities in meat. 
ord of meat grading itself gives strong 
support to the claims we made in our 
article which we repeat here: 

“They (grades) protect consumers 
against misrepresentation of quality. 

“They enable consumers to buy the 


The rec- 


most economical meat that suits their 
purposes. 

“They enable consumers to make in- 
telligent price comparisons. 

“They are an assurance to consum- 
ers they are purchasing the quality of 
meat that they want.” 

Again we are in partial agreement 
with our butcher friend that grading 
does not “‘provide for the healthfulness 
of the animal from which taken,” if by 
that he means that it is not a function 
of quality graders to inspect meat for 
its absence from disease. 
other, and entirely distinct, system of 


There is an- 


compulsory inspection of meats to pass 
on their wholesomeness from a sanitary 
point of view. All meat sold in inter- 
state commerce must pass sanitary 1n- 
spection by the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry. Some States and some cities 
have a similar requirement for meat 
slaughtered and sold within their areas. 
While quality grading is an entirely 
separate service, 70 meat is quality 
graded by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics which has not already been 
officially passed as wholesome by the 
veterinary and sanitary inspectors. 

Our butcher critic says that under 
compulsory grading meat is graded ‘‘as 
to appearances and conformation.” If 
he will examine our article once more, 
he will find that the experts who do the 
grading state quite clearly that the basis 
for grades are “‘conformation, finish, 
and quality.” Conformation refers to 
the “general build or shape and the rel- 
ative meatiness of a carcass or cut.” 
Finish refers to the ‘thickness, amount, 
color, quality, and distribution of the 
fat.” Quality refers to the “character of 
the flesh and the fat, muscular develop- 
ment, marbling, color of the lean, ap- 
parent strength of fibre and hardness 


of bone, texture, grain, firmness, dry- 
ness, and juiciness of the flesh.” These 
characteristics, of course, have much to 
do with flavor and tenderness of meat. 

Justification for such positive state- 
ments as these is the record, experience, 
and judgment of the men in the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics who have 
spent their lives working in or for the 
meat industry and who are charged 
with the quality inspection and grading 
of meats for the Federal Government. 
Even if there were no other proof of 
the soundness of their grading system, 
the fact is that 10 years ago they 
graded — on request — 50 million 
pounds and that last year they graded 
well over 500 million pounds. Grad- 
ing services are now regularly fur- 
nished to more than 500 applicants 
throughout the United States. 

We pointed to Seattle as the one city 
where compulsory grading is now in 
operation but our critic friend says 
“many dealers of Seattle have gone on 
record in opposition to continuance of 
the regulations as of no practical value 
to anybody ... In contradiction to 
this statement is another by the official 
grading service of the BAE which ad- 
vises us that “just recently in Seattle 
the grading service was almost unani- 
mously endorsed by the Retail Meat 
Dealers Association, the Hotel and 
Restaurant Supply Houses, and the 
State Hotel and Restaurant Associa- 
tion.” 

“Schenectady, New York,”’ our critic 
writes, “tried compulsory grading but 
abandoned it as impractical and of no 
value.” The experts in BAE reply: 
“The grading at Schenectady was never 
immediately and constantly supervised 
by the Federal Government and be- 
cause of local influence over which the 
Government had no control it was 
found impossible to maintain a satis- 
factory grading service there according 
to Federal standards, and as a conse- 
quence the Government withdrew in a 
few months from such general super- 
vision as it gave the work there when 
it started.” 

Cost is another alleged liability of 
compulsory grading, according to our 
critic. As we pointed out in our arti- 
cle, the only charge made by the Fed- 
eral Government covers the actual cost 


of grading which at points of origin of 
meat need not exceed one-fiftieth of 
one cent a pound. The Secretary Man- 
ager of the Retail Meat Dealers Asso- 
ciation of Seattle states that in his city 
the cost of grading has been less than 
three-quarters of this infinitesimal sum. 
Our critic counters by saying that this 
grading charge is “only a beginning, 
for the (New York) ordinance called 
for an elaborate and expensive licens- 
ing system...” If this is so, it is a 
local matter and one which does not 
bear on statements we have made in 
the Consumers’ Guide. 

Finally, our critic reports a letter 
“from a reputable dealer of Seattle in 
which he said, ‘I have had mutton 
We asked the 
They 
reply: ‘This statement was circulated 


graded as good cow.’ ” 
experts in the BAE, how come? 


in Seattle several months ago, and was 
investigated by the Bureau’s represent- 
ative, but nothing tangible in connec- 
tion with the statement could be found. 
Undoubtedly, this statement was made 
to make it appear that the grader did 
not know the difference between mut- 
ton and cow beef which, if accepted, 
would leave an entirely erroneous im- 
pression. If such a mistake ever oc- 
curred, it could have occurred only 
through error in the use of the impres- 
sion roller in the grading stamp and 
it would have been brought to the 
grader’s attention almost immediately 
and would have been corrected.” 

We are not going to discuss the vol- 
ume of support or of opposition to the 
proposal for a compulsory grading 
service which was under consideration 
by the New York City Council at its 
last session. Our critic states that 
“more than 25,000 consumers _peti- 
tioned the Council to defeat the bill 
and all of the associations of retail meat 
dealers adopted resolutions strongly 
condemning the preposed law.” Against 
this statement, the Secretary of the 
New York City Department of Mar- 
kets, to whom resolutions in support of 
the measure were sent, reports that en- 
dorsements were received from con- 
sumer organizations whose member- 
ship is more than 482,000, and from 
other city-wide consumer groups whose 
membership. was not reported. Also, 


in support were such trade organiza- 
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Butchers’ Association, the Society of 
Restaurateurs, the National Restaurant 
Institute, the Affiliated Restaurateurs, 
Inc., and the City Federation of Hotel 
Proprietors. Whether the weight of 
opinion in New York is for or against 
compulsory grading is a matter for 
local determination. Our sole concern 
is that misconceptions and misunder- 
standings regarding the Federal grad- 
ing of meats as described in our pages 
should be clarified and that is our justi- 
fication for dealing at length with the 
present letter. 


“IS there any way to tell whether a 
dog food is what a deserving pet 
needs? I understand that a hungry 
dog will eat almost any food. On the 
other hand, I have no time to make a 
detailed study of the complicated sub- 
ject of canine nutrition. Is there any 
way to make sure?” 

Here is partial answer to this 
query. The American Animal Hos- 
pital Association recently announced 
a seal of approval for dog foods “hon- 
estly labeled with respect to the nutri- 
tive value of the contained food, and, 
when fed as directed by their manufac- 
turers, safe and satisfactory food for 


dogs.” 
The Association's Committee on 
Foods and its Advisory Scientific 


Council have developed a procedure 
by which a food is given both chemical 
tests and biological assays for certain 
essential requirements—minerals, vita- 
mins, and proteins—while the member 
hospitals of the Association observe 
the effects upon dogs of actually feed- 
ing them the product. 

Data from all these tests must con- 
vince the Council and the Committee 
that “the quality of the food sustains 
the representations on the container.” 
In that event, the Association’s seal of 
approval is issued, “subject to re-test 
for maintenance of quality.” The As- 
sociation demands explicit labeling, 
and then verifies the accuracy of such 
labeling. It reiterates: “It is therefore 
of the greatest importance that retail 
purchasers of dog foods scrutinize the 
claims on the containers of the dog 
foods they buy.” 

The Association sets standards in 


its field as the American Hospital As- 
sociation does for human hospitals. 
No manufacturer’s or trade associa- 
tion’s endowment supports the new 
Members of the As- 
sociation’s Committee and Council 
serve without compensation for pro- 
fessional service. Manufacturers pay 
individually for tests of their dog 
foods. 
invited to submit their products for 


testing service. 


All manufacturers have been 


testing. 

Canned dog food which goes into 
the channels of interstate commerce 
must, of course, still meet the require- 
ments of the Federal Food and Drug 
Law. The Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration cannot delegate any of its re- 
sponsibilities to a professional group, 
the American Animal Hospital Asso- 
ciation or any other. But Food and 
Drugs’ limited staff is busy with regu- 
lations to safeguard human lives, and 
no doubt would welcome efforts by a 
professional association to raise stand- 
ards in food for pets. 


TOWARD SAFETY IN 
BEAUTY BUYING 
[Concluded from page 9} 


ganization of cosmetic manufacturers 
urged that the cost of cosmetics be sev- 
ered from questions involving public 
health. Probably he was referring to 
an inquiry made in 1935 by the Maine 
Department of Health and Welfare in 
accordance with an order of the State 
Senate, not under the provisions of the 
Maine cosmetic Law. 

Maine Senators, urged on by con- 
sumers, ordered the State Department 
of Health and Welfare to analyze the 
cosmetics in the State to see what they 
contained and how much their ingredi- 
ents cost at retail prices. 

Dusting powder, which sold for 75 
cents retail, the investigators discov- 
ered, contained ingredients whose cost 
at retail, including the cost of the con- 
tainer, was approximately 16 cents. 

Lipstick which sold at $1.25 would 
have cost consumers slightly more than 
7 cents if they had bought the container 
and the ingredients separately at retail. 

A cream rouge which retailed to con- 
sumers for 55 cents was made of in- 
gredients and packed in a container 


which could have been bought at retail 
for slightly less than 4 cents. 

An astringent which sold for $1.75 
had ingredients whose retail prices 
totaled a little less than 9 cents. 

A face powder which sold for $3.00 
had ingredients and a container whose 
approximate value at retail was 39 
cents. 

A massage cream, also sold for 
$3.00, contained boric acid, sulphur, 
wool fat and a few other oils and fats 
With the jar 
a consumer could have reproduced the 


in very small quantities. 


concoction, not counting the labor in- 
volved, for 14 cents. 

Plainly it can be seen why cosmetic 
manufacturers object to combining the 
reporting of such facts as these with 
laws to protect consumers against dan- 
gerous cosmetics. Ingredient and con- 
tainer costs are not the whole cost of a 
cosmetic. There are other costs: the 
cost of mixing, shipping, advertising, 
and distribution, 

On the other hand, perhaps manu- 
facturers who leave it to consumers to 
learn that the priceless ingredient ad- 
vertised in a cosmetic is distilled from 
someone’s imagination are themselves 
responsible for a perfectly natural curi- 
osity as to what cosmetics actually con- 
tain. Some consumers feel they have 
a right to know what they are buying 
when they lay their money down for it. 

People who buy foods and drugs 
that come under the new Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Law, of course, do 
know what they are buying. Drugs 
that aren’t standard drugs must list 
their ingredients on their labels. And 
foods that contain 2 or more ingredi- 
ents must list them on their labels. _ If 
a food claims to have some special in- 
gredient with some special dietary 
property the Secretary of Agriculture 
may even require the label to tell ex- 
actly how much of the special ingredi- 
ent the food contains. What such 
provisions amount to is a requirement 
that manufacturers and distributors tell 
consumers what they are selling them. 

Cosmetics manufacturers and dis- 
tributors are not required to tell con- 
sumers what they ate paying for. 
Neither the Maine nor the Federal law 
requires the listing of ingredients on 
cosmetic labels. This means that cos- 
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metic consumers have no way of com- 
paring two products with each other, 


\for they can’t tell whether or not the 


two products are the same. They have 
no way of checking up on the special 
ingredients which cosmetics sometimes 
pretend to contain. And perhaps even 
more important, allergic consumers have 
no way of avoiding cosmetics which 
contain substances to which they react. 
Most ‘manufacturers have complied 
readily with the Maine law. One out- 
of-state manufacturer who wanted to 
sell to Maine consumers refused to reg- 
ister his products. Instead, he took 
the case to court and fought it up to 
the United States Supreme Court. 
Arguing against the law, this com- 


| pany said that it was invalid on 16 


distinct grounds. 

Of them, Justice Brandeis said, in 
upholding the law, “none is well 
founded. Only a few need to be dis- 
cussed.” 

First, the company argued that the 
law interfered with interstate com- 
merce. On this, the Supreme Court 
said, “As some cosmetics may be of a 
character to injure the health of users, 
the State may prohibit the sale in intra- 
state commerce of a preparation unless 
ithas been found, upon due inquiry, to 
be harmless. . . There is no discrimi- 
nation against interstate commerce.” 

The fees charged for registration, 
the company maintained, were exces- 
sive. “The fact that the fee for regis- 
tration is only 50 cents suggests that 
it may prove inadequate rather than 
excessive.” 

To the charge that the law violated 
the company’s rights under the 14th 
amendment to the Constitution and un- 
der the provisions of the Constitution 
of the State of Maine, the Supreme 
Court replied, ‘The requirement of 
due process of law is amply safe- 
guarded. . .”’ 

To all 16 points urging that the law 
be overthrown, the Supreme Court re- 
plied that the lower court’s decision 
upholding the law is “Affirmed.” 


HOW MUCH 
DOES IT HOLD? 


[Concluded from page 13] 


of Service and Regulatory Announce- 
ments, Food and Drug No. 4, which 


gives the standards on quality, condi- 
tion, and fill of container for canned 
foods. At the same time, by writing 
to their State Capitols, they can satisfy 
their curiosity as to what protection 
they may look for under their State 
laws. Present Federal requirements do 
not cover all types of commodities, and 
cover canned foods only if they pass 
across State borders on their way to the 
consumer. 

When it comes to shopping, con- 
sumers will temper response 
to shelf-appeal in box, bottle or can 
with a look at the label, to know how 
much is inside, as well as how it looks 
outside. 


their 


Saint Thomas Aquinas, great medie- 
val master of theology and law, said 
that the seller was bound to mention to 
the buyer any flaw which was secret. 
But he was not bound to point out de- 
fects which could be seen, though to do 
so would exhibit ‘‘the more exuberant 
virtue.” Consumers of a later day may 
find the words of Aquinas still to the 
point, and translate them: read the 
label. 


UTAH CONSUMERS 
WORK TOGETHER 


[Concluded from page 15} 


culture, by agencies administering State 
food and drug laws, by Health Depart- 


ments, by public and private offices 19 


controlling misleading and fraudulent 
representation of goods. Still closer 
home are the equivalent city offices per- 
forming these various services. Behind 
them all are the laws and appropria- 
tions which give these agencies the 
power to function in behalf of consum- 
ers. No consumer can be well equipped 
as a wise and economical buyer who is 
ignorant of the scope of the laws and 
the etfectiveness of the agencies which 
are supposed to be on guard for con- 
sumers. When this lesson is learned, 
the next logical step is a comparison of 


one State’s or one city’s consumer serv- 


ices with others throughout the country 
to get a measure of their relative value 
to consumers. 

We have told here the technique 
which consumer groups in one State 
used to pool their need for knowledge 
of this sort and to economize on effort 
in obtaining such information. Other 
States, too, may learn from this story 
of Utah’s coordinated program. 


OUR THANKS for the cover photo- 
graph (top, of page) go to the Farm 
Security Administration; for picto- 
graphs on pages 4, 5, and 6, to the 
Graphic Arts Section, WPA; for pho- 
tographs on pages 7, 9, and 15, to 
Julius Garfinckel & Co., University of 
Maine, and WPA. 


Our Point of View 


The CONSUMERS’ GUIDE believes that consumption 
is the end and purpose of production 


To that end the Consumers’ GuipE emphasizes the consumer’s right to 
full and correct information on prices, quality of commodities, and on 
costs and efficiency of distribution. It aims to aid consumers in making 
wise and economical purchases by reporting changes in prices and costs 
of food and farm commodities. It relates these changes to developments 
in the agricultural and general programs of national recovery. It reports 
on cooperative efforts which are being made by indivicuals and groups 
of consumers to obtain the greatest possible value for their expenditures. 

The producer of raw materials—the farmer—is dependent upon the 
consuming power of the people. Likewise, the consumer depends upon 
the sustained producing power of agriculture. The common interests of 
consumers and of agriculture far outweigh diversity of interests. 

While the Consumers’ Guive makes public official data of the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Labor, and Commerce, the point of view expressed 
in its pages does not necessarily reflect official policy but is a presentation 
of governmental and nongovernmental measures looking toward the 
advancement of consumers’ interests. 
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Consumers’ Mailbox 


WATCH YOUR MAIL 

for a post card from us asking whether you wish to continue your 
subscription to the Consumers’ Guide. Because of limited funds 
and the demand for new subscriptions, we are forced to revise our 
mailing list and to drop from it all names of subscribers who fail 
to indicate their desire to continue to receive this biweekly bulletin. 
If you want your subscription continued, fill out and return 
within 30 days the card we have sent you. Otherwise your name 
will be removed from our mailing list. 
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